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Floyd's connection with the Oregon question, which, however, constitutes 
an earlier experience not embraced in the Diary, Mr. Ambler makes a con- 
tribution of distinct value. Floyd saw the advantages of Oregon and was 
the first to bring its occupation to the attention of the country. In char- 
acter Floyd was a man of strong feelings, but was above any sordid views 
and a thorough lover of his State. He was a nullifier, but his character 
as an opponent of slavery showed that slavery was not necessarily bound 
up with nullification as often asserted. 
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The Gordons in Virginia. By Armistead C. Gordon. William M. Clemans, 
Publisher, Hackensack, New Jersey, 1918. 

The capacity for work by Mr. Gordon, who is a busy lawyer of 
Staunton, Virginia, is shown by his different publications during the year. 
He has not only contributed articles to magazines of national circulation, 
but has impressed his labors upon two excellent works — one his Life of 
Jefferson Davis and now this detailed account of all the Gordons, who 
came to Virginia as well as of some leading families of the name in 
Scotland and Ireland. Without those representatives who figured in Vir- 
ginia, the State chronicles would be much reduced in interest. Talent 
along many lines has been conspicuous from the time of their incoming. 
The edition of the present work is limited to 300 and it contains 171 pages 
with an excellent index. 

The Education of Henry Adams. An autobiography. Printed at the 
Riverside Press for the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1918. 

This is a very interesting work of a brilliant member of a brilliant 
family. It goes on to show how his education was constantly being modi- 
fied by his experiences in life. The profoundest lessons that he learned 
were not the lessons of reason, but "the strains which permanently warp 
the mind." Mr. Adams had many and varied connections with public men, 
and with none of them were his first conceptions the permanent ones. 
His education was ever changing because society and the men who 
formed it were ever changing. The book is, nevertheless, a decided con- 
tribution to American history. 



